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THE EDUCATION OF MAN. 
BY FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 
[Continued from the February Number.] 


WHatTEVER is interior (being, mind, the action of God in 
men and things), is made known by exterior manifestations. 
But because education and instruction have to do necessarily 
with the exterior manifestations of men and things, and be- 
cause science invokes them as testimonies, through which we 
draw inferences from the interior to the exterior, it does not 
follow that education and instruction may draw conclusions 
from the interior to the exterior, merely. On the contrary, 
we must judge the interior by the exterior, and the exterior 
by the interior, simultaneously. For instance: because na- 
ture is multiple, it is not necessary to infer a plurality of its 
principle, a plurality of God: and because God, its principle, 
is one, we need not deny that nature is a chain of numerous 
beings, but from these two data, so opposite to each other, 
we should draw an opposite conclusion ; viz. that God being 
one in himself, nature, of which He is the source, is eternally 
multiple; and from this multiplicity (what we call the vari- 
ety of nature), we conclude the unity of God. Negation of 
this truth is the source of the inutility of so many efforts, of 
so many mistakes in education and life. Judgments made 
upon the interior nature of a child, by its exterior manifesta- 
tions merely, are the cause of so many failed educations, so 
many misunderstandings between parents and children, so 
many senseless dreams, so many deceived hopes. 
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Let parents, educators, and instructors, recognize this truth, 
become familiar with it, search it out into its least details, 
and it will bring them repose and certainty in the accomplish- 
ment of their duties. Let them realize fully, that the child 
who appears good externally, is not always good at the bot- 
tom; that often, in all its external conduct, it is fortified 
neither by love of others, nor by knowledge, nor by the love 
of good; while the child who appears rude, violent, wilful, 
whose exterior announces nothing less than goodness, has, 
nevertheless, a veritable inclination for everything which is 
excellent, a will for the good, only it is not yet developed 
and manifested. It is for this reason that all education, all 
instruction, mast be in the beginning indulgent, flexible, 
supple; limiting itself to protect and watch, without fixed 
system and part taken (parti pris), for the divine action in 
man is good; it cannot be otherwise. This essential con- 
dition of education, which flows from the very nature of its 
principle, causes that man, while yet young, and unconscious 
as a simple product of nature, does not hesitate to demand 
what is truly good for himself, under the form which agrees 
best with its aptitudes and forces. The young gosling, hard- 
ly out of the egg, throws itself upon the pond, and plunges 
into the water, while the chicken scratches the earth, to seek 
its nourishment, and the little swallow finds its food flying 
in the air, and hardly alighting upon the earth. It is in vain 
to raise objections against this truth and its application in 
education. It is in vain to contest and combat it; it will 
justify itself none the less, it will appear no less radiant with 
light and splendor in the eyes of the generation which shall 
have faith and confidence in it. 

We give to young plants and animals the space and time 
that their development requires, being persuaded that they 
cannot grow and develop themselves, except according to 
certain laws peculiar to each species. It is because of the 
repose we give them, the care we take to keep away every 
hurtful influence, that we see them grow and develop them- 
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selves. We all know this, and yet the infant man is always 
regarded by us as soft wax or clay to which we can give im- 
print according to our fancy! 

Oh, you who haunt our gardens, fields, meadows, woods, 
why do you not open the eyes of your understanding? why 
do you not listen to what nature teaches you in her mute 
language? These plants that you call weeds, have only 
grown in bad conditions, trampled on, suffocated, so that you 
cannot divine what they could have become. If you had 
met them dilating, extending, expanding freely, in the fields, 
or cultivated in a garden border, you would have seen them 
spread beforé your eyes their rich, luxuriant nature, and 
abundance of life diffused in all their parts. Thus is it with 
the children whom you have compressed by shutting them 
up in conditions evidently opposed to their nature; they 
languish arouré you, overborne with moral and physical in- 
firmities, when they also might have become completely de- 
veloped beings and have expanded in the garden of life. 

All conventional education and instruction is contrary to 
what the action of God in men requires; and it must neces- 
sarily destroy, or at least, put a drag upon (enrayer) the 
progress of man, if we consider him in his integral, healthy 
origin. Let nature be our guide here. The vine should be 
pruned, but the pruning of the vine does not cause it to bear 
fruit. Even if the pruner is animated by the best intentions, 
unless he take the precautions which its special nature de- 
mands, he will destroy or endanger the germ of its fertility. 

We may remark, in passing, that men almost always pur- 
sue the right course with respect to the inferior creatures, the 
course that leads directly to the end. Why do they not do 
the same with respect to the infant man, since the force that 
works in him flows from the same source and is governed by 
the same laws? But they do not, and hence we cannot too 
much insist, in the interest of man, upon the observation and 
study of nature. 

True education, that of which we have determined the end, 
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must be considered in its two-fold object. It contains a clear, 
vivifying idea, fundamentally true, based upon itself; and 
therefore, it requires that the mode of education be tolerant, 
variable, supple, and flexible; for the vivifying thought, eter- 
nal and divine, demands spontaneity and free will for the 
man, created for liberty, in the image of God. 

But the model of education, recognized and accepted be- 
forehand, this ideal of education, however perfect it may be, 
ought not to be followed, in all cases, except in its essence 
and aspirations; never in just such a form as it can be pre- 
sented to educators. Unless we avoid splitting on this last 
rock we shall lose the ideal, which is to aid than to elevate 
and enoble humanity. Let the intellectual ideal serve only 
as guide; and let the choice of the manifestation, the exterior 
mode, the form of education, be left to the intelligence of 


the educator. e 
[To be continued. ] 


GLIMPSES OF PSYCHOLOGY.—NO. 3. 


We have been asked by one of the students of Froebel’s 
art and science, what books we should recommend to help 
her to a fuller knowledge of the subjects on which we gave 
a few hints in our first and second paper of “Glimpses.” 

In reply, we would first say, that it is a needed preparation 
for any study of books on intellectual and moral philosophy, 
to look back on our own moral history and mental experience, 
and ask ourselves what was the process of our moral growth, 
and the circumstances of the formation of our opinions; that 
is, what action of our relatives, guardians, and companions, 
had the best —and what the worst — practical effects upon 
our characters; what aided and what hindered us? Every 
fault in our characters has its history ; having generally orig- 
inated in the action of others upon us; sometimes their 
intentional action, which may have been merely mistaken, or 
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may have been wilfully selfish and malignant; and some- 
times an influence unconsciously exerted. On the other 
hand, much of .our life that has blest ourselves and others, 
can be referred to spontaneous manifestations of others, 
having no special reference to ourselves; generous senti- 
ments uttered in felicitous words, generous acts recorded 
in history, or done in the privacy of domestic life; great 
truths bodied forth in imaginative poetry, over which our 
young hearts mused till the fire burned. 

This empirical knowledge of the great nature which we 
share, is a living nucleus that will give vital meaning to any 
true words with which scientific treatises on the mind are 
written ; and a power to judge whether the writer is talking 
about facts of life, or mere abstractions, out of which have 
died all spiritual substance, leaving only “a heap of empty 
boxes.” In no department of study are we more liable to 
take words for things than in this. Abstraction is the source 
of all the false philosophy and theology which has distracted 
the world. Generalizations are of no aid —but a delusion 
and a snare — unless the mental and moral phenomena, from 
which they are derived, have been the writer’s experiences, 
personal or sympathetic. Such experiences are as substantial 
as material things, to say the least; and even they do not dc 
justice to the whole truth, which is—if we may so express 
it—the vital experience of God. Hence is the Living 
Word to which human abstractions can never do justice; 
being, indeed, but the refuse of thought “a weight to be laid. 
aside” and forgotten, like a work done, as we stretch forward 
to the prize of truth, which is our “high calling.” 

In Book II, chapter vii, of Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhet- 
oric, there is a section headed, “ Why is it that nonsense so 
often escapes being detected, both by the wiiter and reader? ” 
It explains with great perspicuity, the uses and abuses of 
our faculty of abstraction, which is not a spiritual, but mere- 
ly an intellectual faculty. I would commend this essay (and 
indeed, for several reasons, the whole book,) to a student of 
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intellectual philosophy. A great deal may be learned upon 
this subject, also, from an Essay on Language, printed a 
second time with some other papers, by Phillips & Sampson, 
Boston, in 1857, and probably still to be found in old book- 
stores. 

On the subject of my second paper of “Glimpses” the 
same author has written two books, one published by D. 
Appleton, in New York, in 1864, “The Freedom of the Mind 
in willing; or every Being that wills, a Creative first Cause ;” 
and in 1869, Lee & Shepard, Boston, published, as supplement, 
“Two letters on Causation, and freedom in willing, addressed 
to John Stuart Mill, with an Appendix on the Existence of 
Matter, and our Notions of Infinite Space.” * 


[From a letter dated St. Louis, December, 1873.] 


Woman ripens to her dignity only through children’s 
intercourse with her. Children’s salvation through education, 
can only come through good and chastened mothers. Moth- 
ers, therefore, must be educated for the high functions they 
are to fulfil. Soon may the time come when in nursery and 
school, the young girls shall join and animate and lead the 
children’s plays and occupations. 

Nervousness and anxiety would, in many cases, not over- 
come young mothers were they used to the intercourse with 
children; had they seen their young life in all its aspects and 
incidents. Experience is bought too late, so much too dearly ! 





* In the first of these last two books, Mr. Hazard has made an examination of 
Edwards on the Will; and the only satisfactory reply to his argument for Necessity 
ever made. Very early in life, the task of answering Edwards was given him, by 
the late William E. Channing, D. D., who read his first edition of ‘“‘ Language,” and 
was so much struck with the metaphysical genius displayed in it that he sought out 
the anonymous author on purpose to make this suggestion. He found him aclerk in 
his father’s great manufactory, to whose business he afterwards succeeded, and he 
was engaged in it until he wasanold man. All his books are a proof that business 
may be as good a disciplinarian of the higher intellect as scholastic education, to 
say the least. 
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Children have an unerring instinct which tells them wheth- 
er a mother, teacher, friend, father, has been familiar with 
children, or not, before. They feel on common ground, on 
intimate terms, in cosy confidence with the guide who has 


known and loved children always. 
HENRIETTA NOA. 


THE HOME. 

[A paper read by Mrs. HORACE MANN to the New-England Woman’s Club in 
answer to the questions, What can Home do for the Children? and, What can the 
Children do for the Home?} 

Two people are set apart in every home to make a new 
world and direct the issues of it. Upon what does the char- 
acter and influence of these homes depend? Is it only to 
make a world for their own selfish enjoyments? Does not 
the fact of such an institution, old as the known history of 
the human race, point to specific duties in it? Does not the 
act of laying the foundation for this possible heaven upon 
earth involve a responsibility to all that come into it? How 
many homes fulfil the trust? How many may be called man- 
ufactories of men and women in the highest sense of nurture ? 
How many in which every thing else is made secondary to 
this primal object? Is it not the rule that children are con- 
stantly sacrificed and postponed to the other interests of life, 
to the pleasure and convenience of the parents, or even to 
their own rational pursuits of study and self-culture? Is it 
not the prevalent feeling that children are mere debtors to 
their parents, instead of being regarded as creditors to whom 
are due all that the parents are, and all that they can com- 
mand? And before the age when children make demands 
that have to be met, and which at any age are set too much 
aside, is not the feeling very general that there is time enough, 
and that if they are only kept bodily comfortable and passa- 
bly happy, they can be put off? Is it usual for parents to 
realize that the very first years are the most important of all 
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the years in which children are under tutelage, that the first 
impressions of moral relations are the most lasting? And is 
it not these very first years that are left to the guidance of 
iguorant attendants, a guidance not modified even by love? 

Children do not come into the world voluntarily ; they are 
ushered into this scene of things under varieties of conditions, 
some of which involve all the suffering of which humanity is 
capable, and, at any rate, they may be called the victims of 
their progenitors. The slave mother, in Cuba, frequently 
kills her children soon after their birth, because she knows 
what is the sad fate they are born to, and that she shall 
have no power to stand between them and that fate. And 
I have heard free mothers, who have hope to aid them, which 
is denied the slave—aye, and mothers in our very midst, 
express the profoundest compassion for their children, es- 
pecially for their daughters, for being born to an inherit- 
ance from which they have suffered much themselves. I 
think there can be but one answer to my questions, taking 
society on the average, in spite of the fact that some chil- 
dren are ruinously indulged. It is easier to indulge them 
than to educate them. The latter involves more sacrifices 
of time and attention and preparation, than the average selfish- 
ness and indolence of mankind are ready to make. Many 
parents will work hard to lay up money for the material 
prosperity of their children, thus feeding their own pride, who 
will not devote any portion of their time to their careful 
training, to fit them for life and happiness. 

That the home can do everything that is desirable for 
young children, if the right spirit pervades it, who can doubt 
who believes in God, and realizes that he has left it for parents 
to do? He does not interfere, even when the saddest possible 
consequences ensue from parental neglect. But as I do not 
believe any evil is infinite, I would not be supposed to forget 
that there is a self-recuperative power in spirit, which will 
save all humanity at last for the immortal life that is its man- 
ifest destiny. It is only this world that is virtually in the 
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hands of the human race, and we know that neglect of its 
duties often makes it a heritage of woe to man, no matter 
whether the neglect is voluntary or the fruit of ignorance. 

Father and mother are alike bound to be the educators of 
their children. If their respective and joint action had not 
been needed, God could have made other conditions of parent- 
age. The proportions of the duty are not the same, the 
larger proportion necessarily, at any rate practically, being 
the action and influence of the mother. 

The union of the husband and wife cannot reach its ideal 
perfection without involving the most perfect accord in sym- 
pathy upon every subject, or in case of varieties of tempera- 
ment, the most entire mutual appreciation, and does not the 
education of the children that springs from it transcend in 
importance every other mutual interest? If the parents do 
not unite in that, the unity of their whole relation must be 
broken. When circumstances leave the mother to perform 
this duty alone, she must take the place of the father, as well 
as fulfil her own duties, and sometimes her endeavor to do 
this gives to her efforts an earnestness and vitality that sur- 
pass those she made when the responsibility was shared. But 
if seconded from the beginning by the firmer will of the man, 
her grateful task is lightened. 

Every newly-created being is a bundle of faculties, an 
incalculable power calculable only to the Being that created 
it. The whole universe is the response to the powers wrapped 
up in this human soul, and these powers are to be cultivated 
to their utmost extent, that by communication with the 
universe and with God through it, it may do its appointed 
work for the soul. The culture and direction of these pow- 
ers are entrusted to parents, and in this part of the existence 
—the earthly school—the action of the parents may be 
nearly all-controlling in the formation of character. A vio- 
lent, unregulated, selfish will may nip in the bud the very 
sources of earthly happiness and development in a child; a 
weak and selfish indulgence may nourish selfish propensities 
in it, and weaken the springs of character. 
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Again, a child may possess faculties superior to those of 
either parent. Parents must therefore work reverently as 
well as devotedly, to put it in harmony with God and the 
world, taking care to give it command of its faculties rather 
than to guide them arbitrarily in any particular direction. 
Devout and intelligent parents would watch sacredly for the 
sure indication of bent, and may often learn by so doing 
‘more than they can teach. Mr. Emerson says no man can 
teach another, but can only remove obstacles from the path, 
and secure liberty in following out nature’s indications, — in 
short, leave the universe to teach. This view would lead a 
parent to exercise no arbitrary influence whatever, but only 
to win love and confidence by bestowing love and confidence ; 
and thus armed with power, to enunciate general principles, 
which can be done to a child as well as to a man. 

Every tone of the parents’ voices, every motion they make, 
educates the child well or ill. The mother has the child’s 
whole confidence, growing partly out of its organic life in her, 
which may last long after birth; that depends upon herself; 
and if she knows how to address it, its soul will be transpar- 
ent to her. It is impossible for her to delegate this function 
of sympathy to any one, even the father cannot assume it, 
except in special cases where feminine characteristics are 
strong in his nature. If the mother does not know how to 
keep the child’s confidence, a check is immediately put upon 
its development. If she loses her patience, she wounds the 
heart and injures the temper of her child, for the cry of pain 
often takes the form of ill temper; if she punishes it thought- 
lessly or selfishly or petulantly or without making her child 
understand her action, she tempts it to deceive her; if she 
deceives it, she ruins everything, makes it impossible for the 
ideal of truth to rise before the child’s mind, and ten to one 
it is made radically untruthful. If she is unjust, she puts it 
upon its self-defense, and smothers the voice of conscience, 
which can only be heard in humility, and in the “beauty of 
contrition.” If she is selfish to it, she will evoke selfishness 
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from it inevitably. She must be as careful, in short, “not to 
offend one of these little ones” as lovers are not to offend 
each other, else their faith will be impaired; for when the 
perfect accord of sympathy is lost, love and confidence follow. 
There can be no greater misfortune to a child than to suffer, 
and, later in life, to realize a moral or an affectionate want in 
its mother, or in its father, if it has enjoyed at any time inti- 
mate relations with him. The anchor of the child’s soul is 
then lost, and it may drift anywhere, for only through the 
near providence of its mother, can it realize the greater Prov- 
idence encompassing them both. 

How is it possible for a mother to risk delegating all this 
responsibility to another, whom she knows to be less qualified 
to meet it than herself? Who can be expected to have 
patience, long suffering, disinterestedness towards her child, if 
she fails herself? Who can be expected to watch for the first 
temptations to untruth, to selfishness, to the domineering spirit 
children so often show to one another, with the interest and | 
insight of the mother? Nowhere can they be met and attend- 
ed to at the right moment, but in the home, and by herself. 
But the mother must not only be prepared for this, she must be 
helped in it. If the father does not act with her, as her 
kingdom is a divided one, all her purposes may be baffled. 
She is not mistress in her own household, unless his sympa- 
thy and will are with her. If he obliges her to neglect her 
child to attend to his pleasures, she may lose the clue that 
both together could keep. It is his duty, on the contrary, to 
remove all other cares from her, that she may have seren- 
ity, strength, command of her mind and all its powers, for the 
great work before her. She needs the strengthening of his 
firmer will, and he needs the softening influence of her ten- 
derness and fibrile sympathy for her child, if I may so term 


. it. If he is a true man, his interest and delight in her new 


manifestation of feeling, the maternal sentiment, will be such 
that he will never outrage it by a selfish d-mand. He will 
be content, also; indeed no wandering desires will impel him 
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to turn her away from the object of her care, or prevent 
him from joining in her watch. 

Parents enter upon this duty, in average cases, with very 
little consideration of its scope, or its obligations. They 
generally marry to gratify their own affections, which is inno- 
cent enough, but if they look no farther, not productive of 
much good to either; for an exclusive regard for one’s own 
affections, and a constant demand for homage, often become 
perverted into the most impracticable and corrupting selfish- 
ness. There must be disinterestedness in the mutual affec- 
tion which will stand the test of all trial, a sentiment of — or 
rather an unconscious — self-abnegation, that no trial except 
loss of faith in each other can destroy. 

Some women marry for purely selfish reasons, for support, 
or to gain freedom for themselves, or to take a place in soci- 
ety. In such cases the confinement consequent upon the care 
of children becomes irksome, and is delegated to alien hands. 
There is but one remedy for these evils of thoughtless and self- 
ish marriages. It is the previous culture, in every woman, of 
the maternal sentiment planted by nature in her heart, but 
often left in the germ until actual motherhood wakes it up. 
Actual motherhood is not needed to do this. Ideal mother- 
hood can be cultivated by the personal care of children, and, 
happily in our day, there are means of studying this art on 
the most scientific basis. Ifthe sentiment has not been thus 
previously developed and educated, it may remain an unen- 
lightened instinct in the mother; and, at any rate, while it is 
growing, and it often does grow wonderfully by what it feeds 
on, her child must suffer from her want of enlightenment. 
Meantime the education goes on inevitably, although depen- 
dent for quality upon the joint action and intelligence of the 
parents. 

In giving a general view of the parental duty, we must. 
suppose circumstances that allow freedom of action. A degree 
of poverty that obliges parents to leave their children daily, 
makes it impossible to realize theoretical results, and it would 
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be unreasonable to require compliance with ideal conditions 
in such cases. It is only where it can be done, that we can 
say it ought to be done; but if its importance were recog- 
nized in the community, would marriage be entered into so 
recklessly, and would not all social relations be modified, and 
life be arranged accordingly? Would not the requirements 
of society, in the well-to-do classes, loosen their hold upon 
parents engaged in the education of a young family, or con- 
fine their demands to such reasonable limits as would not 
interfere with the duty, but rather aid in its fulfilment? 
Would not the most intelligent and cultivated assistance be 
selected, as in royal families, to help forward the home edu- 
cation, rather than strong muscle ? 

The central and crowning principle of the education, which 
should be given by the mother, and which begins with the 
life of the child, is the inculcation of the moral law. Moral- 
ity is not directly teachable to a very little child. It can 
only be taught by symbols and by the analogy that actually 
exists between moral and physical law. The mother must 
have a clear sense of law herself, and her method must be a 
golden thread running through all the chance influences that 
she cannot control. The steadiness of her own mind must 
be the anchor of the child’s mind. There is a law inherent 
in everything, and she must eliminate it for the child’s guid- 
ance. Law is so grateful to our constitution of mind, so 
unerring in its workings, that the perception of it becomes a 
specific delight, and the manifestation of this delight can be 
observed in a well-trained child who is guided to use its fac- 
ulties in practical work. 

Of play, which is the method of communication with the 
child, and also its own mode of expressing its inner self, 
Plato says, in his Republic: “From their earliest years the 
plays of children ought to be subject to strict laws. For if 
their plays, and those who mingle with them, are arbitrary 
and lawless, how can they become virtuous men, law- 
abiding and obedient? On the contrary, when children are 
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early trained to submit to laws in their plays, love for these 
laws enters into their souls, and helps their development.” 

In another place he says: “ Play has the mightiest influence 
on the maintenance or non-maintenance of laws; and if chil- 
dren’s plays are conducted according to rules and laws, and 
they always pursue their amusements in conformity with 
order, while finding pleasure therein, it need not be feared 
that when they are grown up, they will break laws whose 
objects are more serious.” 

The law of love is as inevitable in its operation for the 
development of the affections, as is the physical law of symme- 
try and proportion, communicated to the mind through the 
intellect for artistic unfolding. The two are always in har- 
mony, for love and beauty are one. 

So of the law of truth. But for this the child’s faith in 
its mother must be unbroken. It must never doubt. If 
she is unerringly truthful herself, in act, as well as in word, 
her child will soon know it, and imbibe the principle from the 
very aura of her presence. She must know how to hunt 
falsehood into ali corners; she must implant the apprehen- 
sion that falsehood is an enemy in disguise that may spring 
upon the offender at any moment; she must inculcate the 
law of fair play, which underlies every sentiment of justice. 
An invasion of this law, supposing such an event should hap- 
pen under the child’s observation, should be sorrowed over 
with an earnestness that will excite compassion for the cul- 
prit; and the salutary feeling of aversion to the act will take 
care of itself. In the clear heaven of a child’s imagination it 
passes judgments, and these are not easily forgotten. 

A mother would also wish to be the one to give her child 
its first knowledge of God. The child will ask very early 
who made it, and will not be satisfied with an equivocal an- 
swer. The demand is a natural and a vital one, and a de- 
cided step in development. Sometimes the knowledge of 
God is gained incidentally, or by a chance expression, and 
often the impression is a painful one of Power, rather than a 
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softening one of Love. If it comes in any other shape but 
that of love, it is necessarily so, and to avoid this, the mother 
must be vigilant. The child feels confidence in the power 
of the mother, through her love, and the feeling for the heav- 
enly Parent for whom his love is excited, will naturally be a 
similar one. 

The activity of young children is a great tax upon the 
strength, the nerves, the patience, and the resources of a 
mother. Her vital interest deprives her of the relief of the 
school teacher, whose whole time and thoughts are not so 
engrossed ; hence, the palpable duty of the father; for this 
activity, this intense curiosity, this desire to examine every- 
thing, and to be doing something, constructively or destruc- 
tively, is the very means for the child’s culture. The mother 
must be educated for it, and the education must be’previous 
to marriage, for it will require not only theoretical but prac- 
tical instruction. Does not the requirement point out the 
nature and direction of her culture? If home is to be the 
regenerator of society, and that it can be made so is the 
most cheering hope to oppose to the growing danger of ma- 
terial prosperity and unenlightened political action, woman 
must be the instrument. Can she have a nobler vocation, 
or a wider sphere? To fit herself for it, she must pursue 
the most interesting, the noblest studies. The study of lan- 
guage in its structure and historical development; of the 
philosophy of the human mind, of which language is the ves- 
tibule and the exponent; the study of the exact sciences, to 
such an extent as to give precision and method to the mind; 
history, that will give her knowledge of human development 
in time, which is the symbol of development in the individ- 
ual; natural history, which is an exhaustless quarry, and the 
most attractive topic for the instruction of the young; chem- 
istry and physics, to explain the science of common things 
intelligently ; knowledge of art sufficient to direct the devel- 
opment of the artistic powers in young children; all these 
things should be at the command of the mother, even if she 
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is obliged to invoke outside assistance of the same quality 
in the instruction of her children. Why should there not be 
as many Mrs. Somervilles as there are women in easy circum- 
stances, who can command their leisure? If education was 
begun as early as it can and should be, and by education I 
do not mean filling a child’s mind with facts, but drawing 
out its powers and affections, by directing its blind impulses 
aright, there might be a nation of such women. The facul- 
ties of man, which are the instruments given him to converse 
with God in nature, often lie dormant till they almost lose 
the power of action. No one who has had the first handling 
of little children, in the process of educating them, can have 
failed to see how little cultivation, even of the senses, they 
generally have at home; how obtuse they are to impressions ; 
how unskilful and awkward in manipulation; how perverted 
in their notions of things; how difficult it is for them to see 
what is before their eyes; how little they understand of the 
words spoken to them; how vague their comprehension; how 
dulled their curiosity; how evidently their early and eager 
questions have been put aside; how little sense of power 
they possess. The exceptional examples of quick apprehen- 
sion, discriminating curiosity, luminous faces, aptness to take 
hold of employment, prove how abnormal this average stu- 
pidity is; for it is not, necessarily, specially gifted children 
who are still curious and bright when they come out of the 
hands of their domestic educators; it is those children who 
- have been duly attended to at home. Children apparently 
most favored by circumstances show the most of this stupid- 
ity. Those who have had everything done for them, instead 
of being made to do all they can for themselves; who have 
been educated, thus far, by ignorant nursery maids, unhappily 
the chief educators of young children belonging to polite 
society, find it most difficult to use their benumbed faculties. 
‘he common nursery educators do not even know how to 
play intelligently with them, and bribe and frighten them not 
to tell the devices they resort to, to get rid of the trouble. I 
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do not say this at random, for in my twenty-one years of 
school-keeping for little children, I made many discoveries in 
this field, being an imaginary mother, into whose ear little 
ones poured their sorrows. And in these confidences I was 
often asked not to tell the mother. The fear was doubtless 
of the intervening nursery maid, for some of the mothers 
were kind and loving, but it showed that the normal relation 
between mother and child had been broken. 

In speaking of a specific culture for the natural vocation 
of mother and educator, I would not limit any one’s taste in 
selecting their pursuits, or the culture required for them, but 
unless all intention of cultivating the natural affections is 
repudiated, I would not advise any one to neglect the mater- 
nal side of the nature; and there is a great difference between 
the worth of the objects for which culture is to be acquired, 
and there is a scale of values not lightly to be disregarded. 
To shine in society, to compete with her brother man in pro- 
fessional, commercial, or political life, — are these such worthy 
aims for her, as to cultivate those faculties that will make the 
most enlightened mothers and educators? I think there 
must be, in some language, a root of the word mother, mean- 
ing educator. Is it not known to mean the matrix in which 
is embedded the formation of the human being, and why not 
spiritually, as well as physically, for all creation is but an 
emblem of spiritual life. I presume no one will deny that 
these are woman’s distinctive and natural vocations. ; 

Why should she not be thankful to be exempted from the 
necessity of undertaking the coarser and heavier work of life, 
instead of complaining of the exemption? While man repre- 
sents the element that must contend with the evils and obsta- 
cles of existence in this sphere, woman may represent the spirit- 
ual element that is to transmute these evils and obstacles into 
means of growth for him and for herself. If she so cultivates 
herself as to command man’s respect and reverence by her 
inculcation of the highest principles, which her delicacy of 
perception and susceptibility of impression enable her when 
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well trained to analyze and to impart, will she not take a 
place such as the outside world can never give her, and make 
the home which is her field the microcosm of government 
from which the larger government of the world shall take 
pattern; for as the homes of a nation, so will the nation be. 

Her natural position with regard to the world precludes 
the necessity of her making those compromises, which are 
called expediency, and which the still very imperfect devel- 
opment of humanity render necessary, in practical life, to 
some extent, on the principle that it is best to secure a por- 
tion of good, as stepping-stone to the attainment of the whole. 

Her exemption from the strife gained by her exemption 
from the coarsest worldly cares, and from direct contact with 
evil, in its worst forms, ought to enable her to keep first princi- 
ples more uniformly in sight; and to help men to resist the 
temptation of yielding too much to this mode of settling pres- 
ent difficulties, a mode always seriously corrupting when not 
restrained by principle. The clearer insight for the educa- 
tion of man, which she may get by her culture, undisturbed 
by the passions of the hour, may help lift him to higher 
motives than those of ambition or worldly success. Is not 
this a better sphere than to enter the arena of strife, and 
become a candidate. for those worldly honors, only valuable 
to any one when earned by character and moral indepen- 
dence, and not by accident? Society already gives some 
offices of trust to woman, and will give more as they prove 
their ability for them. 

And what can the child do for home? Can it not bring 
back youth to the parents, and make them review all that life 
has yet taught them, in the light of a love that fills their 
whole being? Are not human parents the representatives of 
the Universal Father to the child, in its earliest years, for he 
knows nothing of God but what he knows in them. If they 
do their duty to it, do they not find their reward in every 
day of their intercourse with it? Is there any possession 
that can compare in value with the affection and confidence 
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they inspire? Is there any study so absorbing, so suggestive, 
so comprehensive, as the unfolding of a human soul, in full 
possession of its powers; and in full enjoyment of and com- 
munion with the universe, that corresponds to those powers ? 
And, by the child’s unspoken and unconscious demand of 
perfection in them, does he not hold them up continually to 
their own highest ideal ? 


HARMONY OF FROEBEL WITH SWEDENBORG. 


Man’s life is formative and transformative. Every attempt to 
suppress his free embodiment of himself in the elements in which 
he finds himself, is vain; the privative formality of the Quaker is as 
unquestionable as the positive formality of the Romanist, and there- 
fore, nothing is so dry as the caput mortuum of quakerism, in those 
of the society who are not personally spiritual. ‘ Testimonies” 
the most sacred, ought never to prevent the free action of the pro- 
gressive spirit. If they cease to be merely stepping-stones, they 
become terrible stumbling-blocks. Even the spiritual significance 
Moses gave to the forms of Hebrew worship, did not ensure their 
continued spiritual power over those who exalted their letter over 
their spirit. 

Childhood, with its spontaneous dance and song, teaches more 
truth than all the doctors of the Temple, who are legitimately 
surprised by its understanding and answers; and they may learn 
of it the laws of the kingdom of heaven better than by the Cabala. 

We give below an extract from the Rev. Chauncey Giles’s Heav- 
enly Blessedness, that might have been written to sum the philoso- 
phy of Froebel. It seems to us that if this is the philosophy of 
Swedenborg, every Swedenborgian society should have for its mis- 
sionaries kindergarteners, to teach the children of the rising gener- 
ation; and this would indeed be the initiation of the New Church 
Universal. Is not this what Swedenborg suggested in his book 
entitled Heaven and Hell, in which he represents infants in heaven 
under the tutelage of female angels? for is not that mysterious 
writing meant as a parable of this world's future, when the rule — 
not the exception— will be to do the heavenly Father’s will on 
earth as it is done in. heaven? 
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* * * * * * * 


“From the very nature of love and wisdom it is evident 
that infinite love and infinite wisdom could seek no other 
end than to communicate blessedness in the wisest possible 
way, and in the fullest degree. If the Lord had any other 
end than the highest good of all, his love would not be in- 
finite; and if we admit that He could seek his ends in any 
better or in any other way than He does seek them, his wis- 
dom cannot be infinite; for it is the part of wisdom to seek 
the attainment of its ends by the best means. 

“The more we investigate the physical and spiritual na- 
_ ture of man, the more fully we shall be confirmed in the 
truth that every part of his form—from the least to the 
greatest, from the lowest to the highest — was designed by 
infinite wisdom to promote man’s happiness. His whole 
organization points to that. Man is really a form organized 
for the reception of life from the Lord. He is the answer 
which infinite wisdom makes to the wants of infinite love. 
Love, from its very nature, must go out of itself; it must 
communicate itself; it must bless; it burns to communicate 
itself. If the Lord is a being of infinite love, He could not 
dwell alone in his own eternity. He must have an infinite 
desire to communicate his life; to give of his own, of Him- 
self. As there were no beings co-existing whom He could 
love, He must create them. As He could not create another 
being, having an independent, self-existing life (for the 
very idea of creation involves beginning, dependence), 
He created an organized form, capable of receiving his life. 
He made this form in his own likeness and image; and, as 
He could not give it independent life, He made it capable of 
receiving the divine life, in such a manner,that it should seem 
to be man’s own, and, to all intents and purposes, should be 
his own. He gave to this organized form, which we call 
man, the power of receiving and reciprocating his love and 
life as of himself, and by its reception and exercise, He blesses 
him. He finds beings out of Himself, upon whom He can 
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lavish the riches of his infinite love. To accomplish this end, 
is the use of everything in the universe. 

“A very little knowledge and reflection will enable us to 
see that the instrumentalities by which this end is attained 
are innumerable; and are all adjusted to each other, and to 
the end sought, with the nicest accuracy; and that they 
work together with a harmony surpassing all finite wisdom. 
The material body, for example, is organized with reference 
to all material things on one side, and to the spiritual body 
on the other. The sense of touch is organized to receive 
delight from the actual contacts of the material world, and 
it is perfectly adapted to the force, resistance, roughness, form, 
and hardness of matter. If the sense of feeling was more 
delicate and keen than it is, it would be a source of contin- 
ual pain. Every contact would hurt us. If it was much 
more obtuse than it is, we should receive little or no sensa- 
tion from physical contact, and one fruitful source of earthly 
and corporeal good would be cut off from us. 

“ Suppose we had no relish for our food, how much of earth- 
ly good would be lost. The Lord has so formed us that the 
substances of the material body require to be continually 
replenished, and He has filled the world with the greatest 
abundance and variety of meats, and the most delicate fruits, 
to meet that want. Think for a moment of this single way 
in which the Lord has provided to bless man with a sensuous 
good! The grape, the apple, the pear, the berry, wheat, rice, 
corn, and every fruit that is good for food, is a form of the 
divine love, created for us and sent to us, and specifically adapt- 
ed, not only to supply a necessity, but to communicate a 
delight. 

“The same is true of the eye and the ear, in their relations 
to light and air. They are organized with a wisdom, which 
not only surpasses man’s wisdom to conceive, in the first 
instance, but even to understand, when their forms and modes 
of operation are before him. Every sense is an avenue 
through which the Lord approaches man tq bless him. His 
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love streams into us through eye and ear, in every pleasin 
form of beauty, and shade of color, and harmony of sound. 
The Lord has formed the material world, so grand and beau- 
tiful, that it might be attractive to man. To go into details, 
and show the wonderful methods by which the Lord blesses 
man, as a mere physical being, would exhaust all science and 
all art. 

“ But if the Lord has so accurately and wonderfully adjust- 
ed the organization of the material body to the material 
world, it is evident that we must keep within the laws of 
this organization, and act according to them, or we shall 
derange these nice harmonies, and the divine blessing, of 
which they are the embodiment, cannot reach us. On the 
contrary, we may turn it into acurse. If we desire to receive 
‘the blessing, we must walk in that law of the Lord by which 
alone the blessing can be communicated. The organization 
of the eye, and its relations to sight, are all laws of the Lord ; 
and no one can get the blessings which the Lord intended 
to send to us through that form, and by those methods, 
unless he walks in that law and keeps its testimonies. 

“So it is with every sense. If you desire to receive the 


blessing of appetite, ga must walk in the laws of the Lord, 


with regard to it. If carried away by its delights, you vio- 
late those laws; if you indulge in excess, or turn aside from 
the divine methods, the blessing cannot reach you, and the 
means by which it was to be communicated are turned into 
a curse. 

“This must be so in the very nature of things, for it requires 
the most accurate adjustment of the most complicated and 
delicate forms to secure a specific end; as the communication 
of a delight, it is evident that any violation of the order, or 
any violence done to the organization, would defeat the end. 

“Here we see a principle of universal application to all 
forms and degrees of the mind. The Lord accomplishes all 
his ends, by the most various and complicated instrumental- 
. ity, and, when we see how He effects a purpose, we see how 
infinite wisdom does it.“ We see the only way in which it 
can be accomplished, and we must walk in that way, if we 
desire to reach that end. 

“The human mind, or soul, is a form organized of spiritual 
substances; it is a spiritual body, and it is subject to all 
the laws of organization; it is a form created to receive life 
from the Lord in a higher degree than the material body. 
But it is none the less a real and substantial form. The will 
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is as truly an organic form as the material heart; and the 
understanding as the material eye. The understanding is 
the eye of the soul, not in a metaphorical or analogical sense, 
but really in actual form; and it sees by the reception of 
spiritual light which is truth, as the material eye sees by the 
influx into it of natural light. 

“The Lord blesses man spiritually then in the same way 
that He does naturally. He cannot pour love into the heart, 
and truth into the understanding, while man remains a mere- 
ly passive subject. We must act as of ourselves, as we do 
in natural things. Love in every form of affection, and wis- 
dom in every form of knowledge and truth, are blessings 
from the Lord. The love of country and home, of friend and 
neighbor, of husband and wife and child, and all our social 
and domestic affections, are forms of the divine love in us. 
They are blessings perpetually flowing from the Lord. They 
are his gifts to us. It is the same with all the delights of 
knowledge. Every truth of nature or spirit is a form of the 
divine love, and it is sent to us from the Lord to bless us. 
Infinite wisdom has devised the form, and the method of 
sending them, and we can only receive them in that way. 
If we walk in it, we shall receive the blessing. Every law 
of the Lord is a mode or way of communicating a blessing. 
If we walk in the law, we shall receive the blessing. He 
intended to send us by that path. If we miss the path, we 
shall be missing. If we do not love our country; if we shun 
society ; if we hate our fellow-men; if we do not love wife 
or child ; if we will not learn the truth, we exclude all the 
blessings that the Lord would send us in these forms. The 
Lord cannot communicate the blessings which come to us in 
the perceptions of beauty of form and color and relation, 
and the innumerable pleasing images which flow in through 
the eye, in any other way than by the eye. He cannot send 
them to us through the ear or touch or taste. According 
to the same law, He cannot send the blessings that flow from 
the exercise of spiritual affections, and the knowledge of spir- 
itual truth, in any other way than by the exercise of those 
spiritual faculties, which the Lord has made for their recep- 
tion. We must walk in these laws of the Lord, to receive 
these blessings.” * 





*See 2-6 of “‘ Heavenly Blessedness; what it is, and how attained,” in 
of di 


& Series scourses on the Beatitudes; by Rev. CHAUNCY GILEs, author of ‘* The 
Nature of Spirit, and of Man as a Spiritual Being,” etc. Published by James 
Spiers, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, 1872; and sold in New York at No. 20 Coop- 
er Union, by E. H. Swinney. 
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Many persons, inquiring into the subject of Froebel’s reform, 
ask, Where are the genuine Kindergartens? We therefore give 
this list —which is probably complete, with the exception of the 
German-American ones. 


The names marked with (*) are of those trained by Mrs. Kriege and her daughter ; 
those marked with (t+) by Miss Garland, her substitute and successor. 


The largest Kindergarten, and a model with the best conditions, 
is that of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 7 Gramercy Park, Twentieth 
Street, New York, being a part of Miss Haines’s large educa- 
tional establishment. She is assisted by her husband, Mr. J. 
Kraus. 

Miss Blow, of St. Louis, student with and approved pupil of Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte, has a model Kindergarten at the Normal School 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

* Miss Garland, at 98 Chestnut Street, Boston, has also a model 
Kindergarten. She is assisted by Miss R. J. Weston, who 
was trained by herself. 

¢t One of her pupils, Miss Symonds, also keeps the Kindergarten in 
Somerset and Allston Streets, — the only public Kindergarten 
as yet in America, except Miss Blow’s, in St. Louis. 


* Miss Annie C. Rust has a private Kindergarten at 113 Pembroke 
Street, Boston. 
Miss Horn has one at 8 Centre Street, Boston Highlands. 
Miss Nina More, at a private house, Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
Miss S. H. Curtis, at a private house in Brookline, Mass. 
Miss Anna Davis, at a private house at Chelsea, Mass. 
Miss Mattie Stearns, at a private house at Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mrs. A. B. Knox, at No. 1 Elm Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Miss Alice Matthews, at Yarmouth Point, Mass. 
Miss Hersey, at Melrose, Mass. 
+ Mrs. Waterman, at Melrose, Mass. 
¢ Miss Alice Balch, at Marlborough, Mass. 
* Mrs. C. B. Thomas, at 158 Friendship Street, Providence, R. I. 
* Miss Priscilla Hadyn, at Waterbury, Conn. 
* Miss Kate E. Smith, at 569 Madison Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
* Miss Gilmore, Orange, N. J. 
* Miss Hyde, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
t Mrs. John Ogden, 181 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
* Miss Mary Cranch Peabody, at New Bedford, Mass. 
¢ Miss C. E. Dewing, at Madame D’Herville’s school, Philadelphia. 
* Mrs. Longfellow, No. 128 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* Mrs. Phalen, somewhere in California. 
Miss Julia Smith, at Montclair, N. J., trained by * Miss Ella 
Snelling. 


In Miss Marwedel’s School, at 1313 K Street, Washington, D. C., 
Miss Susie Pollock, trained by Lina Morgenstein, Berlin. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 





